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Glutting the Honey Market. 





President J. E. Pleasants, at the 
meeting of the Southern California 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, makes this 
remark: ‘“ There are now no more 
fears of glutting the honey market; 
for the foreign demand is almost un- 
limited. We have for years been 
knocking at these foreign doors, and 
now that they are opened, it rests with 
us whether they shall remain so, or 
not. We can here produce honey 
which is fitfor the gods,and only such 
ought to be put upon the market.” 

Mr. Pleasants is right—the markets 
of the world are now open to us, and 
will take all the honey that we can 
produce—but it will be mainly ex- 
tracted honey that will go abroad. 
Theré is too much risk attending the 
shipment of comb honey to foreign 


ports for it ever to become a staple in | 


those markets. Hence, the necessity 
of properly ripening extracted honey, 
and putting it in convenient packages, 
to suit the trade of the world. _ 

It is only a year ago that we said the 
day would speedily come when agents 
of the great metropolitan markets 
would scour the country for honey, as 
they do now for butter and eggs. 
This is now an accomplished fact. 
Agents from New York and Boston, 
have, this fall, been sent to visit the 
larger producers of honey, to buy their 
crops at their very doors, and tons 
upon tons have been so purchased this 
very year. This does but presage the 
coming demand, and clearly indicates 
the fact that honey has become a 
staple product. 

Just now the home markets are fully 
supplied, but very soon the forsign 


| and better prices. 





-_—— 





The Glucose Fraud.—In answer toa 


| query concerning glucose, the Chicago 


Inter-Ocean says: 

‘““Glucose is essentially the same as 
grape sugar, and glucose syrup is 
nearly identical with pure strained 
honey. It consists of 24 parts of carbon 
to 28 each of hydrogen and oxygen, 
whereas cane sugar contains the same 
amount of carbon to only 22 parts each 
of hydrogen and oxygen. It is manu- 
factured from the starch in corn and 
other grains, by the action of dilute 
acids and alkalies, by a process too 
technical to be described here. It is 
not unwholesome, but does not possess 
the same degree of sweetness as cane 
sugar.” 

In stating that commercial “ glucose 
syrup is nearly identical with pure 
strained honey,” the Inter-Ocean is 
assisting a fraud, and winking at 
adulteration. Itis not honey, but a 
fraudulent and poisonous adultera- 
tion, prepared by the use of suphuric 
acid, and should be avoided and 
denounced by all honest persons. To 
sell it for honey is a swindle upon the 
purchaser, aided by the Inter-Ocean. 


Home Market.—The Pine Grove,Pa., 
Herald, says that Mr. W. H. Stout, of 
that town, has been very successful 
with his bees this year, and that they 
have gathered a large quantity of a 
| very superior quality of honey, that 
he has sold readily at 25 cents per 
pound in his home market. 

a In answer to several inquiries 
we will state that the American Bee 
| Keeper, Lebanon, Mo., is the bee paper 
| we mentioned some time since,that has 
|issued no number since August. If 
any have been published they have 
not been received at this office, and it 
jis to be presumed that it also has 
| “ceased to exist.” 
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Interesting Statistics. 





We have heard it remarked that the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, at its late meeting at Cincinnati, 
O., appointed acommittee for the pur- 
pose of collecting statistics on ‘“‘ Bees 
and Honey,” to report at the next 
meeting of the Society. And we are 
further informed that we were ap- 
pointed a member of that Committee 
—perhaps the Secretary will be able 
to tell us if such is the case, though 
nothing is said about it in his report, 
published in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
And we should also like to know who 
were appointed on that committee, 
and what they were requested to at- 
tempt to accomplish. We say attempt, 
for we well know the difficulties at- 
tending such a work, and the expense 
and labor it entails, especially if it is 
to encompass the whole of the terri- 
tory embraced by the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Society.” 

Speaking only for ourself, we regret 
that any part of such a work is de- 
manded of us, for we have already 
more labor than we can perform with 
any degree of satisfaction to ourself 
and others, but we will do all we can 
to further the object—if it is to be ac- 
complished. 

Dr. Miller, the President of the 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society 
has figured out some statistical items 
of interest, in connection with the 
Tables already published of the two 
conventions held this year in Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. Believing that 
these items will be read with interest, 
we give them to our readers in full. 
They are as follows : 

On page 681 of the BEE JOURNAL is 
given a statistical table of fifty apiar- 
les, represented at the Northwestern 
Convention at Chicago. Summing up, 
we find as follows : 

Total No. colonies last fall..... 3,339 
Average No. to each apiary.... 67 
Colonies lost in winter.......... 85 
Colonies lost in spring.......... 79 


Colonies beginning the season. .3,122 
Colonies devoted to other purpo- 


ses than honey........-++++++- 62 
Colonies at present time........ 5,432 
Average No. per Apiary........ 1083 

Production. Pounds 
Total comb honey............ 167,510 

Average for each owner.... 3,350 

Average for each colony.... 534 
Total extracted honey........ 107,960 

Average for each owner.... 2,159 

Average for each colony.... 344 
Total production, both kinds.275,470 

Average per Owner ......... 5,509 

Average per colony........-. 


On page 664 of the BEE JOURNAL, 
is given a recapitulation of reports 
from 53 apiaries represented at the 





North American Convention at Cin- 
cinnati. A comparison of the two 
may be interesting, if not instructive. 
It is not wise to draw conclusions 
hastily, and whether the favorable 
showing of the Northwestern, insome 
respects,as compared with the country 
at large, is due to locality, to a spe- 
cially favorable season in the North- 
west, to an adverse season in other 
localities, or to some other circum- 
stance, I will not pretend to say. 


The average number of colonies last 
fall, per owner, is nearly the same 
being 66 for the North American an 
67 for the Northwestern. 

The North American lost 1.89 per 
cent. in wintering, the Northwestern 
2.55 per cent., a small loss in each 
case, but the loss of the Northwestern 
was about one-third greater than the 
North American. On the other hand, 
the North American lost nearly double 
as much as the Northwestern in 
spring, the loss of the North Ameri- 
can being 4.12 per cent., that of the 
Northwestern 2.37 per cent. Taking 
both winter and spring, the North 
American lost 6.11 per cent.,the North- 
western 4.92 per cent. In neither case 
was there a very heavy increase of 
colonies. Taking the spring count as 
a basis, the North American increased 
53.8 per cent., and the Northwestern 
73.9 per cent. 

Of the colonies of the North Amer- 
ican, 204 per cent. were used for other 

urposes than honey-raising and only 
wo per cent. of the Northwestern. 

Deducting these, in each case, from 
the spring count, we find the number 
of pounds of honey, per colony, to be 
as follows: 


North North- 
American. western. 
Extracted.......... 40.7 35.2 
are 19.3 54.7 
Both kinds........ 60.0 89.9 


Thirty-two per cent. of the North 
American’s honey was comb, and 60 
per cent. of the Northwestern’s. 

Looking at individual results, some 
unusual ones are given on page 681. 

It is difficult to compare results 
where one man runs for increase, a 
second for comb honey, and a third for 
extracted. 

In order to have something as a 
basis, although I am not at all sure it 
is a correct one, I have figured the net 
profit of increase at $5 per colony, the 
net profit on comb honey at 16 cents 
and extracted at eight cents per lb.; 
and, at this rate, I give below the gain, 
per colony, of several bee-keepers, 
naming first the number of colonies 
kept by each : 


DD. MAWROUSES. ..iccsces 15 $44 73 
Bibs Bn OEE. occneseseee 63 29 35 
ee ere 34 28 82 
AS eae 75 27 87 
i A” aS 20 24 20 
eee 20 22 50 
re 43 2195 
Oatman &Son............ 229 20 88 


These are certainly very desirable 
results, but to know more definitely 
about them we should know some- 
thing about the quality and condition 
of the honey, also the condition of the 
new swarms. Mr. Rawhouser could 
hardly have gained his success with- 





out season and locality of first quality, 
yet even then it would require the 
management of a_ first-class bee- 
keeper. It would have been interest- 
ing to know the result with ten times 
the number of colonies, and this is, I 
am afraid, too often not taken into 
account as it should be. 

I admire the results obtained by 
Messrs. Scudder and Funk more than 
those of Mr. Rawhouser, because they 
had four or five times the number of 
colonies, and the item which most 
nearly excited my envy in looking 
over the whole list is that of Oatman 
& Son, who, although they make a 
poorer showing by colony than any 
others I have named and some I have 
not named, more than make up for it 
by getting snch magnificent aggre- 
gate results. Too much stress is apt 
to be laid on exceptional yields from 
single colonies or a few colonies; I 
am more interested to know the yield 
per apiary or per man. 

C. C. MILLER, 174-202. 

Marengo, Ill., Oct. 30, 1882. 


If we are correctly informed Dr. C. 
C. Miller is also a member of the 
committee mentioned above. Heis 
just the man for the work, being per- 
fectly at home in figures. He hasa 
clear head, sound brain, and un- 
bounded energy. 

Anticipating our getting upa statis- 
tical table this year, we have received 
the following : 


Reportof W. C. Preston, Iowa City, 
for 1882. Occupation, teacher. 





No. of coloniesin spring............ 14 
No. of colonies on hand now........ 27 
No. lbs. comb honey.......... 100 
No. Ibs. extracted ............ 2800 

DE. 2% wt nuddaantwenkate 2900 


Pounds average, spring count..... 207 
Wintered in chaff packing. 


EDITOR BEE JOURNAL:—The above 
is my contribution toward making up 
statistics of the honey industry for 
1882. 

It is to be hoped that the task, so 
well begun by you last year, and of 
such great importance to the bee- 
keeping craft in general, will be taken 
up again this season, and that you 
will have the hearty co-operation of 
all bee men throughout the Union in 
making these statistics as complete as 
possible. L have no doubt all the 
apiarists of this city and vicinity will 
send in complete reports. 

Wm. C. PRESTON. 


As before stated, we shall not get 
up a Statistical table this fall. As the 
different societies are now getting up 
tabular statements there is no need of 
our doing so. We may, however, at 
some future time, aggregate them, to 
ascertain the consolidated results. 





@ New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEB JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 
the rest of the numbers for this year 
by sending $2 to this office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Does the Queen Lead the Swarm ?— 
The British Bee Journal remarks as 
follows on this subject, correctly con- 
cluding that she does not : 


There is an impression prevailing 
among the uninitiated that the queen 
of a hive leads off the swarm, but this 
is by no means the case with first is- 
sues, for, as a rule, the queen does not 
come forth from the hive until the 
greater part of the bees are on the 


wing. Another erroneous idea in ex- P 


istence is that the — bee is the 
first to alight upon a branch ora bush, 
and that the bees congregate about 
her, but the reverse of this is the fact. 
When a swarm begins to issue, if the 
bee-keeper will place himself on the 
shady side of the hive and watch the 
stream of bees which pour forth like 
an army through a gateway, he may 
see the queen come out, and, if in- 
clined to prove our assertions, he may 
capture and cage her, and put her in 
his pocket while he watches the pro- 
ceedings of the bees. When the 
thtong is circling in the air he ma 
imagine that the bees are searching 
for her, and will perhaps conclude 
that as they cannot tind her, they will 
return atonce to the hive; but no, 
they will first congregate near a con- 
venient tree or bush, and make a great 
noise suflicient to attract the attention 
of her majesty, if she were abroad, 
and they will alight and form a clus- 
ter, and wait for some minutes to give 
her an opportunity of joining them. 
If now she be taken to them, she will 
join the mass and all will be well; if 
not, the bees after a short time will 
disperse and return to the hive. Now 
this kind of experiment has been so 
often proved that it may be taken for 
granted when a swarm of bees has 
alighted, and afterwards returned to 
the hive, that the queen was not: able 
to join them, or she would assuredly 
have done so, 


—- DP — 


Enormous Honey Yields.—The Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine, for November, con- 
tains the following enormous yields 
of honey from one colony of bees dur- 
ing the past summer : 


Mr. Ira Yager, Vice President of 
the New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has taken 496 
pounds of nice honey from a _ single 
colony of bees. If —~ | other Jersey- 
man has ever beaten this, let him re- 

ort at once. Mr. Y. has 132 colonies. 

e reports the season as poor. 

Mr. B. F. Carroll, of whom so much 
has been said in the bee papers, has at 
last accounts reached the enormous 
and unparalleled yield of 800 pounds 
ofnice honey from one colony, and 
the end is not yet. Texas is the ban- 
ner State and Mr. Carroll now wears 
the belt. Who dare prophesy that 1,- 














000 pounds will not yet be taken from 


“| single colonies when the cultivation 
o- —— crops shall be fairly inaugur- 
ated ? 


Since writing the above regardin 
Mr. Carroll’s wearing the belt, the fol- 
lowing has come to hand. Dr. Far- 
ley, of Raleigh, Navarro Co., Texas, 
has a colony of bees which has sent 
out ten swarms, and from these and 
the old colony he has taken about 1,- 
200 pounds of comb and extracted 
honey. Now, reckoning this honey at 
only ten cents per pound, and the new 
colonies (from this one hive) at only $3 
each, and we have $150 asthe product 
of one colony in one season, which is 
32.50 better than friend Carroll has 
done, and hesold his honey at 15 cents 
ond pound, all but 100 pounds which 

rought 123 cents Ppa pound. There- 
ort comes backed up by good author- 
ity,and if not disproved, it entitles 
the Dr. to the “ belt.” 





Honey Harvest Abundant.—The Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, Standard in an 
article on keeping bees, says: 


The honey crop of this year exhibits 
the general affluence; it is abundant 
and very good. Clover, buckwheat, 
tulip blossoms, horsemint, goldenrod, 
Spanish needles, and other producers 
of nectar, have borne an unusual sup- 
ply of sweets, and the bees have faith- 


y | fully gathered it and stored it in the 


hives provided by man for their ac- 
commodation and spoliation. At the 
recent Convention of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, at 
Cincinnati, it was stated that in 1870 
only about $1,000,000 was invested in 
the pursuit, but in 1879 the profits of 
it were estimated at $16,000,000—show- 
ing that the delightful and profitable 
business of bee-keeping is beginning 
to attract the attention it so richly 
deserves. 


Prepare for Winter.—Mrs. L. Har- 
rison, in the Prairie Farmer, gives the 
following advice, including her plan 
for preparing bees for winter : 


The Good Book says, “look well to 
thy flocks and thy herds,” and I sup- 
pose that the bees were such tiny folks 
that they were forgotten then, as they 
are now,by most farmers, except when 
they happen to think that there might 
be some honey in the hives, or they 
make an uproar by swarming. 

Although the fall has been so lovely, 
warm and balmy, day after day, there 
may be cold, driving storms and bliz- 
zards before flowers bloom again, and 
we should be prepared for their — 

b] 





tion. Bees never freeze to death— 

no! they are dead before they reach 
the freezing point. And they are not 
a bit like fish, for they cannot live in 
the water. Therefore they should 
have a good roof over their bende: a 
leaky roof has caused the death of 
many a fine colony of bees. The se- 
vere winter of 1880-81 caused such 
havoc among our bees, that we hesi- 
tate to give directions for others to 





follow. That season, with few excep- 
tions, they flew on the first of Mareh, 
but many of them died by spring- 





dwindling before flowers bloomed. 
They were in tight, closely-jointed 
hives, well painted, and not a leaky 
roof among them, and the bees cov- 
ered with chaff cushions. 

Perhaps they were coddled too much. 
In the spring we purchased a black 
colony of bees, ina Langstroth hive, 
made by a saw and hatchet carpenter, 
with such loose joints that the bees 
are always trying to enter them when 
honey is scarce. This colony, the 
owner said,‘ he didn’t care whether 
it lived or died,” and took no care of 
it whatever ; and yet in the spring it 
was boiling over with bees, and was a 
bonanza to us in strengthening up our 
weak colonies. 

Many instances similar to the fore- 
going show that bees can endure cold, 
but that impure air is fatal to them. 

How to protect our bees so that they 
will keep dry, have pure air and no 
cold draughts through the cluster, 
seems to be the desideratum for suc- 
cessful wintering. Old settlers tell 
us that when they dwelt in log cabins, 
with their great fire-places and roar- 
ing chimneys, their families were 
healthier than they were after they 
built comfortable houses; and that 
their fowls, roosting in trees, and bees 
in log gums which sometimes cracked 
from top to bottom, lived through it, 
and never had cholera. What are we 
going to do about it? Go back to lo 

1ouses and gums? Heaven forbid! 
But we are going to have pure air and 
keep comfortable at the same time. 

Some of our readers may like to 
know how we are fixing up our bees 
for winter. On part of our bees we 
place Hill’s device, which is similar to 
this: If a keg hoop was cut into 
four pieces, and a strip nailed to the 
middle of each, so that they would be 
three inches apart, it would form a 
hollow under which the bees can 
cluster, and pass readily from frame 
to frame. On this we spread new 
muslin, and it reaches over the frames 
far enough so that when the capis put 
on, the bees are securely fastened be- 
low. We have not devices enough for 
all, and on the remainder we place 
four corn cobs, which we think will 
answer the purpose as well. Our bees 
are in the eight frame Langstroth 
hives, and we have made a tall hive of 
a few of them by putting four frames 
in the upper hive or cap, right over the 
four in the lower story. These frames 
are in the center of the hive, and we 

ut chaff or dry leaveseach side. We 

eave the entrance open and the same 
size as in thesummer. Chaff cushions, 
four or five inches in thickness, are 
put in the cap over the bees, and com- 
plete the outfit for every hive. An 
abundance of fresh air is given above 
the cushions by raising the covers.: It 
would be better to bore holes in the 


cap at each end, under the projecti 
of theroof. — eden 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience with the New Bees. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In the fall of 1881, I obtained some 
of the new races of bees to give them 
a trial, for how should I know for 
certain of their superiority, or other- 
wise, unless I tried them myself? To 
be sure, I had heard what others had 
said, pro and con regarding them, but 
these persons did not live in my lo- 
cality, neither would their tests be the 
same that I should apply. This is 
where the reader of bee lore often 
draws wrong conclusions, and the 
different opinions of various virtues 
clash. The same locality, and the 
same tests would reconcile much that 
now appears to be directly opposite in 
its teachings. 

On an average, neither the Cyprians 
or Syrians came out in the go | as 
strong as the Italians, but if we had 
had a winter like 1850-81, the case 
might have been different, still I am 
satisfied that in a mild winter, their 
wintering qualities are inferior to the 
Italians, as my experience is, they are 
more restless, thereby causing greater 
mortality, and a greater consumption 
of honey. From all reports, I ex- 
pected to see them start to brood-rear- 
ing more rapidly in the spring, than 
the Italians; but in this I was disap- 
—_ for they were nearly a week 

ehind, and kept so until into June, 
when, about the time the Italians com- 
menced to swarm, they began to exert 
themselves beyond anything I ever 
saw done by the Italians. 

In this matter of brood-rearing the 
Syrians seemed to be ahead, begin- 
ning a little sooner, and filling every 
available cell with brood during the 
month of July; but as fall came on 
apace, I could see no difference be- 
tween them and the Italian, as regards 
late brood. Right in the height of the 
honey season, they fill their hive with 
brood to overflowing, and with a per- 
son who does not spread brood so as 
to get every available cell full at the 
commencement of the honey harvest, 
this trait is just the thing, for no mat- 
ter how much honey there is in the 
brood-chamber, or how fast it comes 
in from the field, the Syrian queens 
are not to be crowded down to a small 
portion of the bottom of the combs, 
with honey, as the Italians sometimes 
are. Thisis splendid for those who 
do not wish to be to the bother of get- 
ting their bees ready for the honey 
harvest. 

I also found they would enter the 
boxes much more readily, if left to 
themselves, than would the Italians, 
and the capping to their cells of honey 
was whiter than those of the Italian ; 
much resembling the work of the 
blacks in this respect. The yield of 
comb honey from them, nearly equaled 
the average yield throughout my yard 
and it was excellent in quality. 





I was quite enthusiastic regarding 
the Syrians (and should have been 
over the Cyprians had they not been 
so vindictive) until I came to prepare 
them for winter, when I found that, 
while nearly every one of my Italians 
had from 10 to 15]bs. more honey in 
the hive than they needed for winter, 
these new bees had to be fed about 
that amount, to give them honey 
enough to winter upon. This sus- 
tains friend Heddon’s idea, as regards 
the possibility of our having too much 
brood for profit. It also sustains what 
I have said regarding the preparing 
of our bees, in just the right time for 
the harvest and not afterward, thus 
having them consumers, instead of 
producers. Could I have had a good 
yield from buckwheat these bees 
might have been of use, if they had 
not still kept on breeding to such an 
extent as to consume the larger part 
they gathered. 

One thing I noticed of the Cyprian 
bees, which I have never seen in print, 
was that they were from 1 to 2 hours 
later in starting out in the morning, 
than any of the rest of the bees. 
Hot mornings, during basswood 
bloom, the other bees would be tumb- 
ling down, on the bottom boards to 
their hives, with great loads of honey, 
before snnrise, but scarcely a bee 
would be seen to leave the Cyprian 
colonies, until an hour after sunrise, 
when they would sally out witharush, 
and seem to work faster than the rest 
for afew hours, after which, the dif- 
ference was not noticeable. As to 
vindictiveness, the Cyprians are ahead 
of anything I ever saw, as soon as the 
hive was opened, but if undisturbed, 
a person could walk in front of their 
hive, and sit there without being mo- 
lested ; but raise the cover to the sec- 
tions, where there was glass on one 
side, and they would rush toward you, 
against the glass, with perfect fury, 
and if there chanced to bea few on the 
outside of the sections, but separated 
from the main cluster, they would 
dart on to me, taking hold with such a 
— that it was impossible to shake 

hem off. With all other bees I ever 
saw, a few bees isolated from the 
cluster will not sting, but on the con- 
trary run till they can find a place to 
join the cluster. 

The Syrians I found quite peaceable, 
until deprived of a queen, when they 
were nearly as bad to sting as_the 
Cyprians. In not a single point, did I 
find the Cyprians superior to the Ital- 
ians, unless I except the whiteness of 
comb produced, and in many points 
they are inferior. Their stinging qual- 
iy was the worst of all, and effectu- 
ally debars them from i as 
a pure race, in my opinion. I care for 
no further experiments with them, 
and shall supersede them with my 
more worthy Italians. 

As to the Syrians I have them from 
4 different parties, and shall try them 
again another year, being careful, as 
in the past, to clip the heads of all the 
drones, till I find them worthy of a 
permanent place in my apiary. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


[The new races of bees are now on 
trial—let it be a thorough one.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Electric Alarm for the Apiary. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 


Mr. Kohnke has described, in the 
BEE JOURNAL on page 682, a ve 
good electric thief alarm; but it 
strikes me as being too complicated 
and expensive for most of us. I have 
had an automatic alarm in use, the 
present summer, that works like a 
charm, and did not cost me over 
twenty-five cents. 

During the past few years I have 
been greatly annoyed by thieves rob- 
bing my hives and even carrying them 
off whole. In June, these depreda- 
tions commenced again, and my son 
and I then put our wits to work to 
trap the thieves. 

Every apiary has one or two sides 
that are particularly exposed to 
thieves. On these exposed sides we 
drove stakes so that the top would be 
about eighteen inches high, into these 
we put common screw eyes. Now we 
ran a copper wire, such as is com- 
monly used for — telephones, 
through these, and into one corner of 
our work shop. Here we ye yom 
which consists of a weight of about 
twenty pounds, fastened on the endof 
a two-foot piece of wood. Now fasten 
the other end to side of shop, with a 
screw, so that the weight arm will 
move up and down easily. Now at- 
tach your trip wire to the arm, so the 
weight will be suspended high and 
drawing the wire tight. Now cut the 
wire near the trap and connect it again 
by bending the ends slightly and 
hooking them together, so that any 
pull on the outside wire will cause the 
wire to part, and let the weight drop. 
The same will happen should the 
thieves cut the wire. All sharp angles 
in this wire should be run over screw 
pullies. Now to the weight arm at- 
tach another wire, torun to the house. 
At the house we placed an old clock 
that was worn out, all but the striking 

art. Tie a string to the ratchet that 
10lds the strike wheel, and over 
through a hole in top of clock and at- 
tach to the wire. Tie a nailor button 
on the wire, where it comes through 
the wall, so that the weight in the 
shop can ne | pull the end in the 
house, an inch or two, so it will set the 


clock i but not bind the strik- 
f 


ing parts. properly put up, and 
any person comes against the trip 
wire, it will be sure to break at the 
hook splice ; this will cause the weight 
to drop, giving the house wire a sharp 
pull, instantly making the clock strike. 

Now, jump out of bed, get your re- 


volver quick, and run out into the ° 


apiary in your night clothes, as I have 
done several times this summer, only 
to hear some one jump over the fence, 
and disappear in the bushes and dark- 
ness. ou can blaze away, anyhow, 
and have a little Fourth of J uly all to 
yourself. Now you can go back to bed, 
and congratulate yourself that you 
was too smart for them that time. | 

By a little ingenuity the trip wire 
can be run across windows in honey 
rooms or other places where thieves 
are liable to break in. 

Milan, Ill., Oct. 27, 1882. 
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The Wintering of Bees. 


D. A. JONES. 4 








This is a subject which has baffled 
our most scientific bee-keepers for 
ages, and a doubt still seems to exist 
in the minds of some if this subject 
has been fathomed, which, however, 
to my mind, is not the case. To me 
the wintering of bees is very simple, 
and Ihave no more question about 
wintering every colony in proper con- 
dition than I have in wintering horses, 
cattle, or any other kind of stock. It 
is only necessary to have a knowledge 
of their requirements; complying 
with these, means success. 

I have tried all the different meth- 
ods; spent thousands of dollars in ex- 
perimenting, and have no hesitation 
in saying I have had alarger and more 
varied may than any other bee- 
keeper. have succeeded for years 
in wintering by the system which I 
have adopted, and hundreds of others 
have been successful who have care- 
fully followed the same instructions 
and directions. 

This system is so simple and easy 
that any novice can carry it out with- 
out difficulty, and can be applied to 
suit all bee-keepers irrespective of 
number or kind of hive. 

I will give five different methods of 
wintering, viz: In Bee House; in 
Cellar; in Clamp; in Chaff or Sawdust 
Hives ; in Boxes Packed. 


WINTERING IN BEE HOUSES. 


To do this successfully it should be 
80 constructed that the out-door tem- 
rature cannot affect that of the bee 
ouse ; and, in order to accomplish 
this, its walls should be packed tightly 
with two feet of dry sawdust or thres 
feet of chaff, packing overhead same 
thickness, and the bottom so protected 
that no frost can penetrate. Next, it 
should have a ventilating tube at the 
top, of not less than one square inch 
toeach colony of bees. Itshould have 
sub-earth ventilation by means of a 
tube laid below the depth frost will 
ee pee and from one to three hun- 
red feet in length, coming in contact 
with the outside atmosphere at the 
other end; as air passes through this 
tube it is tempered by the distance 
through the earth, and comes into the 
house at an even temperature. By 
means of slides at these ventilators, 
the temperature can be arranged in 
the bee house, which should stand 
from 43° to 46°, and in no case should 
it fall lower than 42°. Now, if a bee 
house is constructed in this way it will 
not change its temperature more than 
from 1° to 3° during the winter, and 
can be regulated, as before stated, by 
means of ventilating slides. Have 
tight fitting triple doors, making two 
dead air spaces. 

When the bee house is filled, and 
during warm weather in the spring, 
where a person does not want to set 
them out until the first pollen appears 

which is generally from Tag Alte or 

lack Willow), itis necessary that the 
temperature of the room be kept at 
the wintering standpoint. This may 
be done by means of an ice-box or 
refrigerator, filled with ice or snow, 





and suspended at the top of the room 
in close proximity to the ceiling. The 
bottom of the box must be s0 con- 
structed that while the warm air may 
be allowed to pass up ——— the re- 
frigerator, the drippings will not drop 
to the floor and create a moisture. 
This latter may be prevented by 
means of a tube running from the box 
down through the floor. 


PREPARATION. —All this must be 
done in the fall. They should be 
strong in stores, have plenty of young 
bees, and should be crowded up to 
have no more comb than they can 
cover, and these should be well stored 
with my and honey (say 20 to 30 
Ibs. of the latter). If you have not 
this quantity, feed granulated sugar 
and water (2 lbs. of the former to1 ib. 
of the latter) brought to a boil and 
allowed to cool before feeding. This 
makes a good, and even better, feed 
than the best of honey, and should be 
fed in time for the bees to seal it over. 
Commence feeding about the Ist of 
September, or immediately after the 
first frost has killed the flowers. No 
glucose should ever be fed. Winter pas- 
sages should be made through the 
combs, between which a space of half 
an inch should be left. uring the 
last sunshining days in the fall re- 
move the lid and cloth from the hive 
and allow the sun to shine in; this 
purifies and dries them. Then put on 
a cloth free from propolis; that same 
evening carry the bees carefully into 
the house, placing them on a bench 
10 to 12 inches from the floor or ground; 
this keeps them out of the carbonic 
acid gas, which is given off by the 
bees in the hive, and which sinks to 
the lowest part of the bee house. The 
lids should be removed, and only a 
cloth or cushion of chaff or sawdust 
allowed to remain on the hive. Leave 
the entrance wide open. 


When the first row has been placed 
on the platform, from 2 to 6 inches 
apart, take two strips 1 to 2 inches 
wide, and place on top at the rear and 
front of the hives, and upon these 

laee another row, so that the spaces 

tween the hives in the second row 
will come over the center of the hives 
in the first row, thus allowing a free 
circulation of air and the escape of 
the moisture. Thus— 


Continue the above until all the hives 
are placed. Care should be taken to 
have the stronger colonies in the bot- 
tom rows. 

Two thermometers should be placed 
in every house—one opposite the bot- 
tom and the other opposite the top 
row, the former indicating 43° and the 
latter 46°. 

Keep the house perfectly dark and 
let them alone until you set them out 
in the spring, unless they show signs 
of dysentery by soiling the entrance 
of their hive, in which case take them 
out quietly on the first favorable day 
and give them a fly, taking care to re- 
place the hive ae after they 
have returned from their flight. 





WINTERENG IN CELLARS. 


_ The | pe gre and management 
in the fall and throughout the winter 
is the same as is necessary in the bee 
house, but they must be placed at 
least two feet from the cellar bottom ; 
keep the temperature the same as in 
the bee house. 

Do not allow any rt vegeta- 
bles in the cellar with the bees. If 
they show signs of dysentery and the 
weather is fine, give them a flight, be- 
ing sure to always put them on the 
same stand again after the first “yon 
Never leave them out over night, but 
put them back in the cellar after they 
return from their flight. Set out of 
the bee house and cellar the first fa- 
vorable weather when pollen appears. 

The hives must all be examined 
carefully when setting out, and only 
what combs the bees can cover must 
be left. Take care that plenty of 
stores are left in the hives, and have 
the bees crowded together as much as 
oad by the use of the division 

oard. 


WINTERING IN CLAMPS. 


Prepare the colonies the same as be- 
fore. Make a platform six inches 
above the ground and wide enough to 
have from 10 to 12 inches of space 
in front of the hive, 12 to 15 inches at 
the rear of the hive, and a platform 
long enough to hold all your hives. 
After placing them 4 to 6inches apart 
if there is any space in the rear o 
division board, pack it with dry saw- 
dust or chaff ; remove the lids and put 
clean cloths on the frames, or, if a 
box hive or log gum, bore half a dozen 
inch holes in the top of the hive, 
and that covered with cloth allows 
moisture to pass up into the peas 
above. Place a stick, half an inc 
thick, each side of the entrance, long 
enough to reach the edge of the plat- 
form; upon these lay a board, by 
means of this there will be a com- 
munication with the outside at all 
times; then drive stakes at the front 
and rear of the platform, set up boards 
all around this platform inside the 
stakes of suflicient height to allow 
packing 18 inches above the hive 
pack firmly with dry sawdust or cha 
around and between the hives and 
about 18 inches on top, then lay boards 
on the top of the packing, upon these 

lace stones or other heavy weights 

100 lbs. on each hive is not too much). 

his will pack gow | and prevent 
heat from passing up through it from 
the inside of the hive and yet allow 
moisture to escape. The packin 
should not be removed until abou 
fruit blossom, except slightly to ex- 
amine condition of colonies, 

This clamp should be banked out- 
side sufficiently to prevent frost from 
getting under ; if sawdust were packed 
under the clamp it would be better. 
A slanting roof keeps off rain and 
thawing snow. 


WINTERING IN DRY GOODS BOXES. 


Where parties have only a few colo- 
nies old dry-goods boxes may be taken, 
the bees placed in them and packed in 
a similar manner to aclamp, but there 
should always be 6 inches of dry pack- 
ing under the hive, preventing frost 
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from below. Care should be taken to 
make the entrance perfect, enabling 
them to have access to the outside, so 
that they may have a flight when the 
weather is favorable. 


WINTERING IN CHAFF OR SAWDUST 
HIVES. 


These hives are intended to winter 
safely without any outside packing, 
only requiring the same preparation 
as those for the bee house, viz., strong 
in bees, plenty of young, plenty of 
stores (if not sufficient, feed), crowd 
up on a few combs, cut a yaa in 
the comb, the combs half an inch 
apart, and fill up the space in the rear 
of the division board with dry saw- 
dustor chaff, filling the space, between 
the top of the frames and lid, with the 
large cushion. 

aking all seasons through, nothing 
pays better than a careful preparation 
of bees for winter, and I would cau- 
tion people to beware and not expect 
this winter to be the same as last, as 
that was the best winter we have had 
for many years, and the indications 
are that the next may not be so favor- 
able, and those who do not properly 
prepare will likely be found mourning 
over their empty hives in the spring. 

I sincerely hope that no one will 
have to repent their neglect in this 
matter when too late. 

Beeton, Ont. 


[We give the foregoing plans delin- 
eated by Mr. Jones, as there are so 
many inquires as to how he prepares 
his bees for winter.—Ep.] 


-_-+ 





Southern World. 
The Progress of Scientific Bee Culture. 





C. R. MITCHELL. 





The subject of bee-keeping has 
claimed the attention gf many of our 
most learned men of ancient and of 
modern times, who looked upon it as 
a science worthy of their study and 
their philosophy. Gratwell,Schirach, 
and Huber the elder, were among 
those of antiquity who devoted their 
wisdom to the advancement of the 
knowledge of the habits and charac- 
ter of these insects, and to the latter 
especially, as every school-boy knows, 
we are indebted for much that is of 
inestimable value in the studies of the 
naturalist. Although he became 
blind at the early age of fifteen, his 
works gave an impulse to this branch 
of rural industry in Europe, which 
caused the management of bees in 
common hives to be brought to a high 
degree of perfection. Lombard, Ra- 
donan, Desormes and others, in the 
first part of the present century spread 
abroad this acquired knowledge and 
added to it the results of their own in- 
genious inventions, observations and 
experiments. 

ebeauvoy, in 1844, invented his 
movable frame hive, but it was found 
to be tov inconvenient for general use. 
Its merits were contradicted and its 
inventor ridiculed by all, until Mr. 
Bastain, a clergyman of Germany, 


hives, and Mr. Sagot offered to the 
public an improved frame hive of his 
own construction. In spite of all op- 
osition, this new system worked 
itself into the favor of many apiarian 
societies, and through them the mova- 
ble frame hive began to be widel 
used with the recommendation of suc 
learned men as M. M. Balsamo Cri- 
velli, Visconti di Saliceto, Angelo 
Dubini and Major von -Hrushka, at 
the head of the bee culture of Italy, 
and to the last named of whom we are 
indebted for the principle of the honey 
extractor. 

The improvements, inventions and 
discoveries made in Germany, in the 
last twenty b pea are almost beyond 
number, and up to 1868 four hundred 
and twelve publications had been is- 
sued upon this subject. Notwithstand- 
ing the advances made by the coun- 
tries of Europe in theoretical bee cul- 
ture, none have excelled in the prac- 
tical knowledge of the science the bee- 
keepers of our own grand common- 
wealth. 

The theories of Dzierzon, the ex- 
periments of Berlepsch, and the pre- 
cepts and examples of many of modern 
days have passed into our language 
and been given to us for our guidance 
and amelioration. What a vast dif- 
ference to-day, even in our own land, 
from what was considered perfection 
in bee-keeping less than half a cen- 
tury ago, when to ‘‘ let bees doas they 
have amind to” was the orthodox 
philosophy of practice, and he who 
would experiment must suffer for his 
temerity. 


A new field of enterprise opened up 
and bee-keepers and hive makers is- 
sued numerous patents, but none 
seemed to advance beyond a certain 

oint until about 1850, Mr. Langstroth 

introduced his own ingeniously-con- 
structed movable frames and their 
method of successful manipulation to 
the public mind. Perfection seemed 
almost attained; the interior of the 
bee hive need no longer remain a 
labyrinth of mysteries, and the asser- 
tions of the naturalist could be easily 
verified at every man’s door. The 
olden-banded bees were imported 
rom Italy, in the light of the new 
science, and the moth worm, the great 
bug-bear of inexperience, need no 
longer be feared as the destroyer. 
Under such favorable auspices as 
these, with numerous bee periodicals, 
modern conveniences and appliances, 
and gentle, industrious Italians, can 
it be supposed that bee culture could 
be other thana pleasant and profita- 
ble vocation, when properly and in- 
telligently pursued ? 


You may search out a knowledge of 
the material, and stumble over the 
things which impede your progress, 
but if you adhere to the fogy notions 
of your ancestry and flatter yourself 
with the delusive hopes of abundant 
success, you will find a mountain of 
despair at almost every stride; while 
on the contrary, all obstacles fade with 
the fleetness of a shadow amid the 
proqeess and improvements of an en- 
ightened age. 

Bees in themselves have the same 





published a work in which he gave 
proper credit to the movable frame of 


essential habits that were given to 


flight in the Garden of Eden, as per- 
manent and as unvarying as the at- 
traction of gravitation, or the natural 
laws of our solar system. They act 
alike under like circumstances, are in- 
capable of education and learn noth- 
ing. Itis by ——s advantage of 
these unchangeable habits, that we 
can control their actions and make 
them subservient to our ‘purposes at 
our own good pleasure, just as we take 
advantage of the immutable laws of 
the universe and appropriate them to 
our own conveniences for scientific 
investigation, domestic manufactor- 
ies and foreign commerce. Review 
the annals of bee culture for the past 
few years,and you will find yourself 
astonished beyond measure, at the ad- 
vancement it has made as a science, 
at the reputation it has achieved as a 
remunerative employment, and at its 
present magnitude and importance as 
a leading industry among domestic 
pursuits. 

















Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 
3.—lowa Central, at Winterset, Iowa, 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


29-30, Western Michigan, at Grand, Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec. 


1883. 
Jan. 16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 


11, Nebraska State, at Wahoo, Neb. F 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec. 


16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
g@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





«The annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning County, in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. e expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 


-——_ >< 


ge The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will hold its annual 
session in Wahoo, Saunders county, 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 








made with the railroads to secure 14 
fare for the round trip. The Saunders 
county Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
furnish entertainment free to all 
visiting apiarists. 

T. L. VonDorn, Pres. 





them when they first winged their 


GEO. M. HAWLEY, Sec. 





11th, 1883. Arrangements have been: 
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Southern California Convention. 





The following is the annual address 
delivered at the Southern California 
District Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
Los Angeles City, Oct. 19, 1882, by 
Pres. J. E. Pleasants, who was re- 
elected president of the association: 


Since last we met, another year has 
crossed the bridge of time and passed 
into the dark unknown. To some it 
has op sorrow and to others joy. 
We should come to these annual gath- 
erings, like workers to a hive, each 
one Jaden with the experience of an- 
other year. For whateveradds to our 
knowledge of the bees, and aids us in 
manipulating them, thereby increas- 
ing the quantity and quality of honey, 
is of great value. Therefore, an as- 
sociation which brings the bee-keep- 
ers together and imparts useful knowl- 
edge, causing them to advance in their 
avocation, is well worthy of encour- 
agement; and those who are not wil- 
ling to aid, should be classed as the 
lazy, yawning drones of the hive. 


The bee season for 1882 cannot be 
called a success, but it is not as bad 
as it might have been. There has 
been fully one-fourth of a crop, witha 
fair increase of colonies, and the bees 
are now in excellent condition. The 
price of honey is better than it has 
been for years. 


With ‘‘ our mind’s eye,” let us take 
aretrospect of the bee business. In 
the year of 1875 we see a tidal wave, 
as it were, approaching, In 1878 it 
takes it to the highest point, where 
for a while it holds it tottering, for it 
is above its level. Then the wave re- 
cedes and it takes it down to the lowest 
depth, where it stays until 1880, when 
it slowly, but surely, commenced com- 
ing back to its true level. 

This tidal wave, when it-was going 
up, caused many mushrooms to en- 
gage in the bee business. These mush- 
rooms crowded into every available 

lace witha few colonies, expecting 
to make a fortune in a year or two, by 
increasing their bees at yom 
speed ; and they extracted, at the same 
rate, what they called honey, but it 
afterwards proved to be vinegar. 
When they started, they thought of 
revolutionizing the business; and so 
they did, by almost ruining the repu- 
tation of California honey. 

The general supposition is that the 
drouth has injured the bee business. 
I would say not as much as the unscru- 
pulous mushrooms. They are not 
worthy to handle 


“ Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


Fortunately, for the honey interest, 

€ mushrooms were so shaken up in 
the tidal wave, that they abandoned 
the business and ‘went to pastures 
new.” 

The apiarist well deserves to be 
called a benefactor to all mankind, for 
through his agency the bees utilize 
millions upon millions of flowers 
which would otherwise waste their 
Sweetness in the mountain air. Let 
usgird ourselves anew, for we have 
good reasons for renewed enthusiasm 
in our calling. The future looks very 





promising. Let us 
‘there is land ahead. 

There are now no more fears of glut- 
ting the honey market; for the for- 
eign demand is almost unlimited. We 
have for years been knocking at these 
foreign doors, but now that they are 
opened, it rests with us whether they 
shall remain so or not. We can here 
produce honey which is fit for the 
gods, and only such ought to be put 
upon the market. 

There is a bright side to bee-keeping, 
even in a bad year. At the beginning 
of the winter our hopes are great; we 
——— plenty of rain and a large yield 
of honey ; as the season advances, and 
no rain comes, we let ourselves down 
from a full crop to 4, then to 4, then, 
if we can save the bees; by and by, 
if we can save the combs, and at last 
are well satisfied to save the hives. 
In the face of all the difficulties that 
the bee-business has had to contend 
with, I would say, that if it is properly 
managed, itis one of the most inde- 
pendent of pursuits. 

Apiculture is advancing with rapid 
strides. The production of honey is 
now one of the great industries of 
California. The agricultural society 
could, if it would, aid this industry. 
It suffers neglect at their hands; for 
it is certainly worthy of a more prom- 
inent position upon their premium 
list, and [firmly believe we can get 
such a position if we strive for it. 

I thank you for the honor of having 
been twice elected president of. this 
association. To serve you faithfully, 
has been my most earnest desire. How 
far this has been accomplished, it is 
for you to judge. I hopethatthe time 
spent here will be agreeable and 
profitable to all. 


Northern Ohio Convention. 


pull every Oar; 








The Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in Norwalk, Ohio, 
Saturday, Oct. 21st, and was called to 
order at 10:30 a.m., with Samuel Fish, 
of Milan, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary’s report of the last 
meeting was read and adopted. 

The President requested those pres- 
ent, who were not members, to join 
the Society, the gentlemen by signing 
the constitution and by-laws and pay- 
ing a fee of fifty cents, and the ladies 
by signing the constitution and by- 
laws. 

Eight new members were added: 
J.8. Terrell, North Ridgeville, Lorain 
county; O. J. Terrell, North Ridge- 
ville, Lorain county; T. S. Johnson, 
Erie county ; J. B. Darling, Hartland; 
E. Walker, Berlin Heights ; J. 8S. Til- 
ton, Norwalk; Mrs. M. J. Campbell, 
Steuben ; Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Berlin 
Heights. 

Mr. Fish said the season of 1882 had 
opened favorably for-bee-keepers, and 
they were elated with hopes of ob- 
taining large crops of honey, but it 
soon changed to a most unfavorable 
and unprofitable one. The cold and 
wet weather, which continued many 
weeks, not only prevented the bees 
from gathering any surplus of honey, 
but also from gathering sufficient for 





their own use, and many were obliged 








to feed as late as the 10th of June, to 
keep their bees from starving. t 

He next took up the subject of win- 
tering. He remarked that Langstroth 
had said ‘“‘ that the time would come 
when bees would be wintered as suc- 
cessfully as horses or cattle,” and that 
James Heddon, a prominent Michigan 
bee-keeper, claims that he can, by his 
system, winter with perfect success. 

e advised all who had not prepared 
their bees for winter, to do so as soon 
as possible. Two things were to be 
— against, dysentery and spring 

windling. Some advised, as a pre- 
caution against these two, so-called, 
diseases, to remove all combs from 
the hive, containing pollen. He had 
not followed such advice, and_had al- 
ways wintered successfully. One very 
important thing was to prevent an ex- 
cess of moisture (the principal cause 
of dysentery). This could be done by 
regulating the temperature and using 
absorbents. Absorbents remove the 
moisture. 

Mr. Fish closed his remarks by giv- 
ing a description of the house he uses 
for wintering. It consists of two 
rooms adjoining each other. One con- 
tains his bees, and the other a stove 
to regulates the temperature. 

Mr. E. F. Waldron being called on, 
said he did not depend on books, or 
the experience of others, but on his 
own experience. Three things were 
necessary for successful wintering ; 
warmth, dryness and good ventilation. 
He prepared his bees for winter Oct. 
20th ; did not think bees could cluster 
in the small spaces contained between 
two combs as used in summer, and 
retain the proper degree of heat; re- 
moved a comb from the center of the 
hive and left the space vacant for the 
bees to cluster in; used chaff cush- 
ions above the eluster to absorb the 
moisture. By the use of a tube he ad- 
mitted the cold air into the hive in 
such a way that it did not come di- 
rectly in contact with his bees. 


[When Mr. Waldron examines his 
hives next spring he will probably find 
one of two things to have happened. 
His bees will either fill the space from 
which he removed the comb, with a 
new comb, or will all cluster on one 
side of the space.—Secretary.] 


Mr. Bartow gave a description of his 
method of protection. He encloses 
the summer hive in a box three or four 
inches larger each way, and fills the 
space with leaves. Also packs leaves 
over the cluster. Would wait until 
after frost comes before he packed his 
bees for winter, and would not remove 
the packing until the weather became 
quite warm. 

Mr. Boardman asked Mr. Fish how 
he knew an excessof moisture caused 
dysentery. Mr. Fish replied that with 
moisture in excess bees died with 
dysentery, without it they did not. 

S. F. Newman said that to winter 
bees successfully several things must 
be attended to at the proper time. 
Each colony should have, as early as 
the Ist of August,a young and pro- 
lific queen, because young queens lay 
much later than old ones, and thus the 
colony is provided with a large stock 
of young bees; a very important fac- 
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tor in successful wintering. All pre- 

aration for wintering should be tin- 
ished not later than October Ist, and 
it probably would be better not to dis- 
turb bees after the middle of Septem- 
ber, for by that time they have begun 
to place their food where it will be 
easy of access, and if the weather is 
cool, form themselves into a compact 
cluster, which should not be broken 
afterwards. 

Each colony should have at least 20 
Ibs. of sealed honey, and each space 
between the combs which contains 
bees, should contain enough honey for 
the bees clustered in that space to feed 
upon, for the less they are compelled 
to move about the hive to obtain food, 
and the quieter they keep, the less 
likely they will be to become diseased. 
Absorbents of some kind should be 
used above the cluster, for if the hive 
becomes damp and the combs mouldy, 
the colony cannot be healthy. The 
entrance of the hive should be large 
enough to give an abundance of pure 
air. 

By following these directions, bees 


can be wintered in suitable bee-houses |" 


or dry cellars, or on their summer 
stands in chaff hives, with but little 


Oss. 

Mr. Albright said he had wintered 
out doors for six or seven years. Hives 
were not protected except by his house 
and a fence. Lost only one colony 
during the winter of 1881-2. Used the 
American hive. 

Mr. Walker winters out doors. Does 
not like chaff hives. Would not give 
a cent for a cart-load of them. ses 
a dead air space instead of chaff. Says 
chaff conducts moisture. Wintered 
in chaff hives in 1880 and 1881, and 
lost 34 out of 41. Left a sheet of oil- 
cloth between the cluster of bees and 
the chaff cushion. Uses only seven 
frames in brood chamber. 


C. H. a be said that several years 
ago he wintered in clamps with ven- 
tilation, and was successful. The year 
following he wintered in a damp cel- 
lar without loss. He was now using 
chaff hives, and preferred them to 
a. 

r. Boardman did not think bees 
could be wintered with as much cer- 
tainty as horses and cattle. If they 
could, the business would be very pro- 
fitable. There was no difficulty in get- 
ting old bees through the winteralive, 
but they died in the spring before 
there were young bees enough hatched 
to perpetuate acolony. He winters in 
a frost-proof house, without absorb- 
ents, without bottom boards, and with 
but very little upward ventilation. 


Mr. Boardman thinks the moisture 
which collectsin the hives is not pro- 
duced bythe breath of the bees, but 
by the cold air coming into the hive 
from the outside and mixing with the 
warm air inside, and that this meist- 
ure is utilized by the bees for drink. 
Prefers in-door wintering, on account 
of the less amount of stores consumed. 
Did not think sub-earth ventilation as 
good as a room containing a stove ad- 
joining the winter bee house. 

J. 8. Terrel winters in Simplicit 
hive, with only a piece of cotton cloth 
over the brood nest. Removes one 
comb and equalizes the space left. 





Intends to winter in a clamp the com- 
ing winter. Had fed liquid food in 
the winter time, when bees could not 
fly, without any bad result. 

J. B. Darling said that he found no 
difficulty in wintering, but could not 
obtain any surplus = | and would 
like to have some one tell him how to 
get it. He said he knew as much 
about bees now as he did twenty years 
ago, and no more. 


The Secretary gave the following 
statistics, using numbers in place of 
the names of those persons making the 
reports : 





STATISTICAL TABLE. 





pounds, 1882. 


Number of Colonies 
June 1, 1882. 
Number of Colonies 
Sept. 20, 1882. 
Comb Honey,pounds, 
1882. 
Extracted Honey, 

tained. 
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The table shows that 35 bee-keepers 
owned, June Ist, 1882, 1,453 colonies, 
which increased to 1,973 by Sept. 20th, 
1882. These colonies gathered 55,099 
pounds of honey, which was an aver- 
age of about 28 pounds to the colony. 
The honey is worth about $10,000, and 
the wax produced $100. 


After a vote of thanks to the Whit- 
tlesey Association for the use of Whit- 
tlesey Hall, the meeting adjourned to 
meet again the first Saturday in Feb- 
ruary, 1883. 





Read before the Union, Ky., Convention. 


Inter-Breeding of Bees. 
DR. W. M. ROGERS. 


The laws regulating the inter-breed- 
ing of bees have received too little 
attention from Apiculturists. With 
reference to the relations of charac- 
teristics, to any system of breeding or 
crossing, we are nearly ignorant. But. 
little of the knowledge contained in 
works upon the honey-bee, refer to 
ge les of breeding, or is suscepti- 

le of arrangement upon a line of 
law pertaining thereto. In a first 
effort at developing a science, one 
may be pardoned for venturing upon 
hypothesis. With greater light a 
theory may be promulged. From ac- 
cumulated and convergent facts law 
is educed. With law clearly insight 
all factors are reduced to order, an 
sequences are definite. We shall 
probably die without the accomplish- 
ment—scientific precision in breed- 
ing bees. With the conviction that 
all —— is arranged upon a line of 
law, Iam hopeful that the future has 
much of interest and profit in store 
for us, arising out of correct interpre- 
tation of the phenomenal pertainin 
to the breeding, inter-breeding an 
crossing of bees. 

Nature works upon a wider range of 
correlations than we might expect to 
find. Comparative anatomy makes 
us wonderfully near the animals be- 
low us. , 

Corresponding devices always im- 
plying intelligence are found every- 
where about us, in applications of 
widest range. The device of an um- 
bilical cord, serves a purpose alike for 
the horse chesnut and the man who 
— to know God or dares to deny 


im. 

The beautiful modifications of the 
feather serve the purpose of the swan 
upon the lake; the swallow that 
cleaves the air—the gay butterfly that 
flaunts her colors in the sunlight—the 
pretty moth that glints the moon- 
beams, or the industrious honey-bee 
with corsage of gold. I hope for 
much yet to be revealed from the wide 
and illimitable infinitude of intelli- 
gent correlations inhering in the co- 
ordinations of all nature. ‘he path- 
way of intelligence is marked. The 
thought of the Migtity One is feebly 
followed by the thought of the tiny 
mould of his image. I have studied 
this subject until I have discovered 
my own ignorance and am_ grown 
curious to learn. I think I could 
hardly breed a flock of Cotswolds or 
of Southdowns, without some effort 
to discover the possibilities of modi- 
fication of character inhering in them 
under differences in breeding and 
mating. Iam satisfied that Bakewell 
had a law of breeding applicable to 
sheep—and that any man to-day could, 
with a knowledge of that law, take 
the same character of material and 
arrive at the same results essentially. 

Returning to the immediate subject 
of this paper I express the opinion 
that the introduction of the new races 
of bees into America, affords oppor- 
tunity for advance in Ghecovery of the 
susceptibility of bees under the vari- 
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ous conditions of mating. In the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Sept. 
27th, 1882, the editor in reply to a 
question, answers: “If Italian queens 
are mated to black drones, they ow 
bees) are much more irascible than the 
pure blacks; if black queens mate 
with Italian drones, then the traits of 
disposition are most likely to be re- 
versed.”” This statement has, I be- 
lieve been asserted in substance by 
others. Accepting it as a fact and 
remembering that black bees are more 
irascible than Italians, we may fairly 
draw the inference that where these 
races are intermated, the drones par- 
ticipating in the _ inter-breeding, 
subordinate the cross in nervous char- 
acter. This should be accepted asa 
rule, modified by exceptions that con- 
firm the rule. From experiments con- 
ducted with whatever care and dis- 
crimination I am able to bring to the 
work, I have proved to Py satisfaction 
that it is practicable breed from 
Italian queens, mated to Cyprian 
drones, a progeny that resembles, in 
characteristics, pure Cyprians. The 
first and second generations from such 
matings are liable to sport. Italian 
queens bred to Cyprian drones Jo not 
produce the same results in royal prog- 
eny, as we secure from — queens 
bred to Italian drones. e are not to 
presume, therefore, that mere equiv- 
alents in blood will produce the same 
characteristics in bees, else a Cyprian 
queen mated to an Italian drone, and 
conversely, an Italian queen mated to 
a Cyprian drone, each producing half 
and half from the two races, should 
throw queens alike, which is not the 
fact, y experiments in 1881 and 
1882, incline me to think that in mat- 
ing between Cyprians and Italians, 
the drones are prepotent. In a letter 
just received from Mr. H. Alley, he 
re-affirms his oft-repeated statement 
of opinion to the same effect. 


In order to correct results it will be 
necessary to conduct experiments with 
pure races. Pure blacks and Cyprians 
would afford excellent subjects. The 
most useful material results would 
—— be reached in inter-breeding 

talians and Cyprians. The same as- 
surances of correct matings could be 
had in these ay rape that we 
have in breeding Italians or Cyprians 
in es. accepting the theory of 
parthenogenesis. I consider the blood 
of all drones as derived from the mat- 
ings of their granddams. Hence 
when the queens are half and half of 
the two races, the drones would be 
pure bloods of the line of the queen, 
and when in pee of breeding the 
drones are half and half of the blood 
of the race participating, the beesand 
queen progeny would be three-fourths 
bloods, if the order of the matings has 
been continuous. Consideration of 
these facts is essential to definite re- 
sults in inter-breeding bees. I do not 
ignore the influence of climate, isola- 
tion, food and natural selection. As 
factors in breeding, all should be con- 
sidered. These alone did not make 
Bakewell’s sheep, nor the ‘shorthorn 
cattle, nor the Essex pig. A sire of 
prepotencies is not an accident. In 
order to be improved, a race must 
Offer in itself the suggestion of the 





possibilities of its future. In other 
words, we do not create, but weevolve 
a character already inherent in the 
subject. More than this we may not 
hope to accomplish. 

A cross and its inversion may differ 
widely in useful characteristics. <A 
familiar illustration is found in the 
mule, an animal of great hardihood 
usefulness, and the invoise Hinny, a 

roduct so useless as to be rarely seen. 

n crosses, the strongest tendencies 
are back toward the pure blood of 
either parent, rather than a balanced 
result of the inter-breeding. Hence 
variations are — merged into the 
original type if bred into line. Hope 
of success in inter-breeding bees may 
be drawn from the fact of their near 
alliance with each other, and the con- 
sequent plasticity of the races rela- 
tively. No process of breeding, more 
certainly develops primordial char- 
acteristic than that of crossing. The 
significance of a cross may antedate 
all history, leaping a chasm of centu- 
ries of time. 


The Italian queen from which my 
experiments were made this year, was 
sent me asa tested one by a breeder 
of assured integrity, yet such was the 
tendency to sports in the second gen- 
eration of queens bred from her, that 
I at first hesitated in the belief of her 
purity, but reflecting that the Italian 
1s a continental race, and that the 
Cyprian is of insular breeding, I con- 
clude that this is precisely the develop- 
ment that should be anticipated. The 
ae in color has been upon varied 
shades of ming'ed chestnut and yel- 
low. The queens that I have seen 
from Cyprians bred to Italian drones 
have been uniformly marked, showing 
the prepotency and purity of the Cyp- 
rian relatively. Queens bred from 
the Italian, being of the second gen- 
eration mated to Cyprian drones were 
prolific and gentle. The first crosses 
of bees are as a class active, prolific 
hardy and industrious. Formerly, T 
was inclined to find a reason for this 
in the idea that the strongest and 
most energetic queens would seek their 
matings at greatest distances of flight 
from their homes, and I yet ascribe 
importance to that view, but the 
analogies point to the conclusion that 
the result arises mainly from crossing. 
Flowers show undoubted co-aptation 
to pollen brought from other individ- 
uals of the same race, and hence, per- 
haps, the conclusion among botanists 
that the pollen or male principle is 
— with flowers. It should not 

e forgotten that hybrids may lose 
their qualities as easily as pure races 
when too closely inter-bred. In view 
of the foregoing, I accept it as a theo- 
retical proposition that a race of bees 
should be sustained by new blood. 
Since among bees, the queen submits 
the question of the survival of the 
fittest to the wager of battle, and since 
the queen gives character largely to 
her progeny, [ submit the hypothesis, 
that when a race of bees produce 
queen-cells in large numbers, this 
handing over to the best fighteramong 
many the possession of the colony, the 
race itself, may reasonably be ex- 

ected to afford staunch defenders of 


heir rights. I have counted 75 per- 





fected queen-cells in a single colony of 
Crp, formed under natural im- 
pulse. It would be irrational to deny 
to the survivor of 75 queens in battle, 
her well-earned laurels. 

I close this paper with an apt quota- 
tion from an article by Sir J. Lubbock, 
‘‘on certain relations between plants 
and insects.”’ He says: ‘* I venture to 
think the evidence now brought for- 
ward, however imperfectly, is at least. 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that. 
there is not a hair, ora line, nota spot, 
or a color, for which there is not a rea- 
son, which has not a purpose or @ 
meaning in the economy of nature.’” 

Shelbyville, Ky. 


Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





The Utah bee-keepers’ assembled at 
Salt Lake City, on Oct. 5, at 7 p.m. 
Pres. A. M. Musser in the chair. 

Tooele county was represented by 
Secretary T. W. Lee, who said that in 
Tooele City they started with 65 colo- 
nies of bees this spring. Their in- 
crease had been 96 swarms, making a. 
total of 161 colonies at this time in 
good condition for winter. The honey 
season had been fair this year. They 
had extracted 3,060 ay s of honey, 
and taken considerable comb honey. 
Swarming commenced on the 28th of 
May. Some of our bee-keepers 
allowed natural te while 
others divided forincrease. They had 
no foul brood. In Grantsville there 
was no organization, but would like 
a branch association there. They 
were pleased with the profitable en- 
terprise and would try and give a bet- 
ter report next meeting. 

Vice President Samuel McKay put 
into winter quarters 76 colonies of 
bees, in good condition, and, when 
the very late spring setin, he had only 
15 colonies left and some of them in a 
very weak condition. He had nursed 
and cared for them this summer, and 
had them back nearly to their former 
number, having his hives well stocked 
with combs and honey, facilitatin 
very much his increase, but he h 
not taken much honey this year. 
Some of his hives now had 90 lbs. of 
honey in them. From the best infor- 
mation he could gain, about 90 per 
cent. of the bees had died in Salt. 
Lake county. The sudden changes 
of last winter and the late spring, he 
thought was the cause of so many 
losses, Mr. Murphy, of Mill Creek, 
had lost 100 colonies out of 107. Mr. 
Bailey also had lost nearly all of his 
bees at thesame place. Mr. Woodruff 
lost his entire stock of over 20 colo- 
nies; also John and Edward Morgan,, 
of Mill Creek, lost all of their colo- 
nies. W. A. O. Smoot, of Sugar 
House Ward, lost 40 colonies. The 
loss to Mr. Murphy alone would be, 
counting his colonies at $12 each, $1,- 
200. 

A 
aske 


uestion, by Secretary Lee, was 
d: Could a September swarm of 
bees be successfully wintered if fur- 
nished with young brood and honey ? 
Edward Stevenson said that two 
ears ago, late in September, he cap- 
ured a stray swarm avd gave them to- 


one of his small boys. The night hee 
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hived them was so frosty that a few 
straggling bees around the hive per- 
ished. Some young brood and honey 
was given them, and now there were 
4 good colonies, and surplus this year. 

Geo. Luff, of this city, had 17 colo- 
nies last fall, 
‘during the late spring ; has 9 now, and 
had taken 100 lbs. of honey this season. 


Bishop Madson, said there were 20 
colonies of bees in that place, all in 
good condition. The inspector of 

anti had visited and pronounced 
their bees healthy. Did not know 
how much honey was taken. 

Edward Stevenson, of this county, 
‘said his experience in the mortality of 
‘bees, during the past winter and 
‘spring, excelled any previous year, in 
this county, but he could not agree 
with Mr. McKay, of 90 per cent. be- 
ing the average loss, but thought 50 

er cent. would cover it. In East 

ill Creek 5 colonies of his bees win- 
tered on a plank close to the ground, 
the snow drifted against them and re- 
mained in that condition until late in 
the spring, and while other bees, ex- 
posed to the warm rays of the sun, 
would often fly out, and the cool air 
and snow on the ground caused them 
by thousands to chill and fall into the 
snow, thus depleting the colonies, so 
that the late spring and cool frosty 
nights either caused them to dwin- 
dle away so that they could not gather 
rene dl from fruit bloom, and entirel 
perished, as hundreds of colonies did, 

ut those 5 colonies imprisoned, could 
not waste away, and, consequently, 
were strong, and able to gather sup- 
plies from fruit bleom and other 
‘blossoms. ‘They increased to 15 this 
season. Some of them are in two- 
story hives, and now have 100 lbs. of 
honey each ; 2 colonies have gathered 
-300 or 400 lbs of honey this season, 
from the five thus wintered. 

Bishop Bills, of South Jordan, win- 
tered quite a number of colonies of 
bees, surrounded by chaff, in long 
boxes, removing to tops of the hives, 
placing cloths over them, and then 
chaff, keeping them mouse-proof. So 


that the warm rays of the sun could | 


not affeet them until it was sufficiently 
‘warm for them to fly and return home 
_~ He lost none during the win- 

r. 

Pres. Musser said that the bee in- 
-dustry should be interesting and kept 
alive. It paid a better per cent. than 
farming, and other industries, when 
intelligently managed. Honey has 
medicinal properties and is healthy, as 
wellas a luxury. Thought it would 
be well to have blanks to be filled as 
reports from branch associations. 
Said some considered the smoke from 
the numerous smelters in this city 
detrimental to apiculturists. 

E. Stevenson moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed from this meet- 
ing to get up blanks to be sent to 


branch associations, to be filled up and 
returned, to facilltate general reports 


frem the various counties of our Ter- 
ritory. The motion was carried. 


Edward Stevenson and Wm. Egan 
were appointed as that committee. 
“The convention adjourned until next 
April 5th. Benediction by Mr. Thos. 
E. STEVENSON, Sec. 


¢ Lee. 


10 this spring; 4 died | 





The Sweet Clover Still in Bloom.— 
On Nov. Ist, 1881, I sent you a few 
sprigs of sweet clover. I now send 
you another bunch, picked in an open 
field to-day, it is just as sweet and 
fresh now as then. This clover has 
been in blossom continuously since 
about July 1, and the bees have 
visited it whenever the weather was 
favorable. The past season was a 
very good one, yet I fully believe that 
10 acres of sweet clover would have 
been worth $500 to me. I shall sow 
several acres next spring. I have 
been eo at gg ge with a number of 
honey plants, for several years, but 
find nothing equal to sweet clover. 

. H. DIBBERN. 
Milan, Ills., Nov. 1st, 1882. 


[It is indeed of ‘“ sweet-smelling 
savor’ and shows its value asa honey 
plant—blooming till long after the 
weather will allow the bees to fly.— 
ED.] 





Cowardly Bees.—I have one colony 
of bees that will not defend them- 
selves against invaders. They havea 
good queen, and are strong in num- 
bers, with plenty of stores. .I have 
tried everything I have read or heard 
of, to induce them to have more spirit. 
but all to no purpose. If I cannot 
find some effectual remedy soon, 1 
shall resort to brimstone. Who can 
give me a prescription ? 

W. D. SMYSER. 

Nineveh, Ind., Oct. 27, 1882. 





One Hundred Pounds of Honey per 





Colony.—I am not able to make a 
|complete report for the past season, 
for l have not taken off all my sur- 
| plus honey yet; but enough to show 
{that I shall obtain 100 lbs. to the 
colony, spring count. We have had 
the heaviest honey flow ever known 
in this section. I shall put into win- 
ter quarters about 40 colonies. I had 
20 in the spring. I wish to build a 
**honey house”? and shop, combined, 
in the spring, and would like for some- 
one to give a good plan, dimensions, 
etc.,in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
at an early day. 
W. H. GRAVES. 
Duncan, IIl., Oct. 25, 1882. 





Chilled Brood and Robbing. — I 
started, spring count, with 2 strong 
and 1 weak colonies, and bought of Mr. 
Robertson, of Pewamo, 1 fine colony 
and 4 tested queens. One of the 

ueens died soon after being intro- 

uced, through a very cold spell which 
we had about the first of June; the 
other three queens did well. I only 
increased from 4 to 7, and from these 
I took only 70 lbs. of extracted honey, 
from frames having no brood. White 
clover wasa poor crop; basswood gave 
nothing, on account of wet weather. 











good colonies, with plenty of stores, 
and had serious intentions of dividing 
3 of them. I noticed the brood was 
not hatching out; it appeared chilled 
(no bad smell from it). I had one 
thickness of burlap over the frames, 
and at once put two and three thick- 
ness more on; still the brood did not 
hatch, though the weather was very 
fine and warm. Some of the young 
bees could only get their heads out, 
and then die. The bees, of course, 
commenced to dwindle; they had 
plenty of stores, on an average, on 
which to winter. I commenced feed- 
ing granulated sugar, 8 Ibs. to 6 lbs. of 
water, in syrup, taking care while 
boiling not to scorch or burn. I fed 
from 12 to 20 lbs. per hive, as I thought 
they needed it. ‘To cap all, while in 
Toronto, Sunday, Oct. 22, my bees 
commenced robbing and on Monday I 
had the remnants of 3 colonies. I put 
these together and now have a moder- 
ate one, with plenty of stores. Can 
you ae me any.idea of all this 
trouble, particularly the cause of the 
brood not hatching? I use frames 
18x10x1. My hives are double, with 2 
inches of a space all round, some of 
them packed with leaves. 
S. G. HOLLEY. 
New Hamburg, Ont., Oct. 57, 1882. 


[Your colonies were evidently weak. 
From some cause or other there must 
have been a loss of old bees, until 
there were too few of them to take 
care of the brood, and so it bécame 
“chilled,” resulting in still more weak- 
ening the colonies—no young bees to 
take the place of those dying from old 
age or other causes. Stijl more proof 
for this theory is found in the fact that 
they were unable to protect them- 
selves from the robbers. Weak colo- 
nies are an easy prey, and very often 
such will incite the bees to excessive 
robbing.—ED.] 





Peppermint to Prevent Stings.—Has 
any one used peppermint, rubbed on 
their hands, while handling bees? I 
have used it, and very rarely do I get 
stung. We now have a good spell of 
weather after the snow storm. Bees 
are out briskly. We havea plantthat 
is called skunk weed, that bees even 
go miles to work upon, in the fall. It 
seems to grow best on our country 
roads. I do not know of but one plant 
growing in a garden in this city. 
saw a few plants the other wo and 
bees were working on them, although 
they did not appear to have any honey 
about them. I will send you a sprig 
of them when I go out in the country 
again. I send you a report of the 
bee convention held in Salt Lake City, 
on the 5th inst.; 3,060 Ibs. is not all the 
honey that should’ be reported from 
this city: two of our largest bee men 
did not report ; 1,000 lbs. is the largest 
yield from one apiary. Thanks to Mr. 
Heddon for his article on the easy way 
of wintering bees, on page 659 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

JOHN DUNN. 





In the early fall I had 5 strong and 2 





Tooele City, Utah, Oct. 26, 1882. 
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Bees in Clamps.—Please inform me, 
through the BEE JOURNAL, of the 
best method of storing bees in ee. 
When should they be put into the 
clamps? When should they be taken 
out,in the spring ? How would thaws 
affect them in clamps ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


[Our subscriber will find his queries 
answered in Mr. Jones’ article on 
Wintering Bees, found on pages 709 
and 710 of this paper.—ED.] 





Sweet Clover yet alive with Bees. 
—W.S. Bair, of Rollersville, O., gives 
such a good report in the BEE JouR- 
NAL for Oct. 4th, of the success of 
his plan of tiering up with his large 
hive, that as I use a hive having the 
same size frames, I intend to give ita 
trial, with one hive, next spring, I 
would like him to tell whether the en- 
trance in the upper as well as the 
lower hive is to be left open, also, if 
he waits till the honey season is over 
to extract from the lowerstory. Also, 
whether he finds brood in both stories 
or only in the upper one ? 

Do the roots of cleome, which has 
flowered this summer, live through 
the winter and grow up again next 
year? I ammuch pleased with it as 
a honey esane though it does not con- 
tinue in bloom as long as either melilot 
or mignonette, still it is very good, 
especially for Italian bees, which wor 
on it from day light till dark all the 
time it is in bloom, which is for many 
weeks. Melilot and mignonette are 
still in full flower, and alive with bees 
every fine day, which is more than can 
be said for any other honey plants that 
I know of. 1. F. BULLER. 

Campbellford, Ont., Oct, 19, 1882. 


[Cleome is a biennial, blooming the 
second year after being planted, and 
reseeds itself. It may be sown either 
broadcast or in drills; if the latter, 
let the drills be 30 inches apart, with 
plants about every six inches.—Ep.] 





Entrance y opew Bottom Board. 
—I send you, by to-day’s mail, a rough 
model of the bottom board I use. It 
will show for itself, without explana- 
tion. further than that the hives will 
fit anywhere, top or bottom. You can 

ive it to the readers of the BEE 

OURNAL, if you think it worthy. 

F. M. JOHNSON. 

Greystone, Ct., Oct. 4, 1882. 

[It is a loose, bottom board, with a 
portion cut out in front to regulate 
the entrance. Such an entrance-reg- 
ulating bottom board has been illus- 
trated several times in the BEE 
JOURNAL. It has some advantages, 
but there are many objections to using 
it,and we think the latter will more 
than counterbalance the former.—ED.] 





Planting Basswood Trees. —The BEE 
JOURNAL makes a welcome visit to 
our home each Wednesday. I com- 
menced this spring with one colony of 

es, in a box hive, transferred them 





to the Mitchell hive, and have in- 
creased to four good strong colonies, 
posites taking 80lbs. of comb honey. 
y bees are blacks, and I have used 
no foundation. Can you inform me 
how to raise basswood trees from the 
seed ? HERBERT LUTHER. 
Lemont, Ill., Oct. 26, 1882. 


[It is hardy and grows readily from 
the seed. I had been known to bloom 
and secrete honey in six years after 
planting. The seeds should be sown 
in drills, and cultivated for a year, 
and then should be transplanted, 
leaving them from 10 to 14 feet apart 
each way. Yearlings transplanted 
from the bottom lands are very desira- 
ble.—ED. |} 


Troublesome Mice.—Is it better to 
take off the tops of the bee hives dur- 
ing winter? I have cushions on, 
would the tops left on, with cushions, 
cause dampness ? If the tops were 
left off, would wire screen on top of 
the frames, with cushion on top, do 
any harm? The wire seive on is to 
exclude mice, when I leave off the 
top. I winter in bee hives. 

GEO. KEMP. 


[Yes; the tops should be taken off ; 
wire cloth over the frames, to keep 





k | out mice, will do no harm.—ED.] 





Will it pay to use Sections.—I com- 
menced with 24 colonies last spring ; 
increased to 48, by natural swarming. 
My bees are black bees. I took off 
2,500 lbs. of comb honey in 3% lb. 
boxes. I had not the.means to obtain 
sections. I sold at home for 15 cents 
per pound. [am satisfied that I should 
do better if it had been in sections. 
Preparing the hives for sections will 
cost quite a little. I lost a good deal 
by tramps, say 70 lbs. Last year it 
amounted to 50 Ibs. I thought of 
making a high board fence, eight feet 
high ; would it hinder the bees from 
coming home with their loads of 
honey ? I want to move my bees 20 
rods. Had I better do it this fall or 
next sprinf ? JOSEPH LEE. 

Farmers’, Mich. 

(Certainly, it will pay to get honey 
in sections instead of the old-fashioned 
boxes, no matter what it may cost to 
alter over the hives. A board fence 
will be no particular detriment to the 
bees, if the apiary is not too contracted. 
You can move the bees now without 
materially injuring them, just as well 
as you could in the spring.—ED.] 





Honey Crop for 1882.—Jack Frost 
closed the honey season with me on 
Sept. 21. My honey crop amounts to 
‘3,077 lbs. from 20 colonies in the 
spring. I increased them, by natural 
ot and dividing, to 40 colonies. 
They all have suflicient to winter on 
of good capped honey. I have packed 
them on the summer stands. I sell 
all my honey in my home market— 
comb at 20 cents, and extracted at 15 





cents. Young white clover never 
looked better at this time of the year. 

R. M. OsBorn. 
Kane, IIl., Oct. 27, 1882. 





My first Experience.—I commenced 
this spring with eight black and two 
hybrid colonies of bees. In ~ a hy 
—< three dollar queens of Dr. 

rown, of Georgia, which proved to be 
as good as any I want; one was a 
Cyprian and the other two Italians. 
They are in good condition for winter. 
I use the Langstroth hive. 

Casey, Ill. D.R. RoOsEBROUGH. 





Sundry Questions.—My queen ceased 
laying Sept. 25, I presume on account 
of the cool weather. Upon examining 
the colony since placing it in winter 
quarters (which is a large box filled 
with sawdust) the queen has com- 
menced laying anew and some of the 
brood is capped over. 1. Is it the 
increased warmth occasioned by the 

acking that causes that? 2. Is this 
ate breeding desirable? The bees are 
bringing ina very little pollen, but 
scarcely any honey. I fed them honey 
comb Sept. 15 from another colony ; 
3. Will they consume this in breed- 
ing? 4. I have one combof unsealed 
honey. Will this keep until spring or 
must I feed it now? 5. Will a full 
comb of pollen keep until spring? 6. 
Are bees attracted by cheese ? 

ROLLAND MCDONALD. 
Montreal, Canada, Oct. 18, 1882. 


1. It is. 

2. No; it is too late. 

3. They will, if they need it. 

4. You can extract it, if the bees do 
not require it. 

5. Yes. 

6. Not that we are aware of.—ED.] 





Candied Honey.—How shall I get 
candied honey out of a barrel, to put 
it intocans? What tools are necessary 
to do it? F. MINNICH. 

North Freedom, Wis., Nov. 2, 1882. 

[The best way is to fill the pails 
while it is liquid and let it candy after 
being put into the pails. Itcan, how- 
ever, be dug out with a strong hand 
scoop, ora wide knife, but it isa very 
slow and tedious job.—ED.] 

g@@ The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Supervisors’ Hall, in the city of Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Nov. 29th and 30th, 1882. The co-op- 
eration of all bee-keepers of this 


section is desired. 
Wo. M.S. Dopaeg, Sec. 








@@ The New York Weekly Tribune 
says in regard to the Noyes Dictionary 
Holder,manufactured by L. W. Noyes, 
99 West Monroe St., Chicago: “We 
know of but one satisfactory Holder; 
that, however, isso good that a second 
is not needed.” Mr. Noyes sends to 





all applicants a handsome illustrated 
circular. Prices reduced. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 





A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 


published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole i5 
paid in advance : 


For ¢ weeks hecseseesectenell Oo per cent. discount. 
“13 “ (3 months)....30 “ “ 
“26 “ (6months)....40 ‘* = 
“39 +“ (9months)...50 “ + 
“GB “ (i year) ....... 6o “* set 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent., if wholly paid in-advance. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Hotices. 


@@ The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


Fora Club of 2,—“ Bees and Honey,” in paper. 


3,—an Emerson Binder, or “ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s Manual, paper. 


&,—Cook’s Manual in cloth, or the 
Apiary Register for 100 Colonies 


@.—-Weety Be Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 ol 


Two subscribers for the Monthly 
will count the same as one for the 
Weekly, when getting up clubs for the 
above premiums. 








=: | paper ; 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


The Apiary Register. 








All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 

@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 








Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 





«Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 





@@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


_— 


€ Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 











Kendall’s Spavin Cure is used from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Olud- 

The Weekly Bee Journal, .............+++ $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.I1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 2 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......++++ - 2” 
The 6 above-named papers....... i - 553 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 
Binder for Weekly, 1881............... 2% 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... - 28 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 


2% 
260 


3 00 
250 





Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 





g@@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL and either of 
the above for one dollar less. 

Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 





Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 








Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





@= Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless requested to be continued. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., November 8, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The supply of extracted honey is fully 
uptothedemand. My quotations are: 6c. for 
dark and 9c. for light, delivered here. 

BEESW AX—It is quite scarce. 1 am paying 27c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, 17@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., peeeey 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 

ear. Florida furnishes a honey which equals our 

orthern clover, and excels all the Southern hone 
Ihave had so far. There is some call for com 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@20c. on arrival ; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at 20@25c. 
per lb. CHAS. F. MOUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The demand increases with the cool 
weather, but not sufficiently fast to keep pace with 
receipts, which now accumulate, as it is time to get 
the surplus into market. Pricesremain unchanged 
with perhaps a tendency downward, owing to 
many consignors desiring to realize quickly. 

We quote: white comb, in small sections, 18@20c. 
Fine, well-filled, 1 lb. sections bring the outside 
re Dark comb honey, little demand, 15@16c. 

ight honey, in larger boxes, 12@16c. Extracted— 
white clover, 9@10c.; dark, 8@9c., in barrels and 
half-barrels. Kegs will bring but a small advance, 


if any, above half-barrels. 
BEES Choice Yellow, 30c.; 


W AX—Very scarce. 
dark to fair, 20@24c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Market is quiet, and for strictly choice 
| pam are firm. Medium and dark qualities are not 
n special request. For a lot of fair comb, un- 
broken, 13c. is the best offer made, 15c. asked. 

White comb, 18@20c; dark to goud, 12@15c ; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; dark and 
candied, 744@8<éc. 

BEESWAX—We quote 25@27ce. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Plentiful and slow. We quote, in lots, 
— at 15@18c; strained at 6@7c.; extracted at 


0c. 
BEESWAX—Prime bright quotable at 27c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—In sections, has been in extraordinary 
demand this week, at full prices. Sales have been 
quite up to receipts, and all lots except recent ar- 
rivals were closed out. One pound sections of 
best white sells for 21@22c. per pound, in attractive 
packages. Same quality, in less attractive shape, 
20@2I1c. In 1344@ 2 1b, sections, best quality, 19@20c. 
Second grade sells about 1@2 cents Ib. less. 
Buckwheat is unsalable. Extracted, insmall pack- 
ages, pails and tin canssells pretty well at 14@15c.; 
but extracted, in barrels, §s very dull at 10@11c. 

EESW AX—Prime quality, 25@28¢. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—There is a fair supply of honey scat- 
tered around, but the movement is as yet rather 
moderate, though prices held steady, with fancy 
white clover in boxes occasionally exceeding quo- 
tations slightly. 

We quote: White clover, fancy, small boxes, 19 
@20c ; white clover, fair to good, 16@18¢c. Buck- 
wheat, 13@16ce. 

BEESWAX—There is only a moderate demand 
for wax, but the supply is small and generally un- 
a control, and held firmly at 29@3ic, according 

y. 

Western, pure, 29@30c ; Southern, pure, 30@31c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


,HONEY-—Sells very readily in 11b. sections at 
22@25¢. for best white, and 20@22c. for 1% to 2 Ib. 
Boxes containing 6 pound, 306. per pound. 

‘acted is selling very slowly at 12@1l4c. 

BEESW AX—25@26c. f 


The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883. 





At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting up a 
club of 5 or more. 


The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

rhe Weekly and Monthly BEE 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 

We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 





«> Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the cit 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 





Every lady should send 25 cents to 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
and receive their Fashion Quarterl 
for six months. 1,000 illustrations an 
four pages new music each issue. 











Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 











IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS! 


WENTY-THREE years’ experience in rearing 
queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
way to raise queens. Never before published. 
Something new. Send for Circular. 
44w2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





ANGSTROTH AND SIMPLICITY 
CHAFF HIVES, with movable upper 
story, section boxes, metal-cornered brood frames, 
wide Langstroth frames and comb foundation. 
Send for Price List. . B. MILLER & SON, 
44wtf Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


LIVE BEE-KEEPERS WANTED, 


to introduce the new lime cushion, the only pro- 

tection yet discovered that will carry the bees 

safely through winter and spring without fail. 

Send $50, for right to retail this cushion in your 

county, or send $5 forone apiary right to patentee. 
F. DELLA TOR 





Reistertown, Baltimore co., Md. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 









MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
(2 Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, mak’ 
comb foundation with base of cells of natura) 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as wel! as to all [pm bap purch 
machines as above, other than of my manufactu 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shal 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the law. FRANCES A. DUNHAM 
23m4t DePere, Wis. 





We continue to 
actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 

atents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. . 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


HALBERT E. PAINE, 
late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 





STORY B. LADD. 








CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


Remit by registered letter or P. O. order. 
Patented April 25, 1882. No. 254,932. 45wil3t 


29w13t WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New Kegs 


FOR HONEY. 


In order to aotety he demand for small packa- 
ges for Extracted Honey, I have heretofore pro- 
cured kegs intended for syrup, fish, lard, etc., and 
in view of this growing trade, I now feel justified 
in having made to order aSpecial Keg 


Designed Expressly for Honey, - 


These I am obliged to buy in large quantities in 
order to supply them at popular prices, and pro- 
cure a package not used for any other purpose. 
They are made of Norway Pine, and have from 7 
to 9 chine hoops on each end. 

I have tested a sample keg by filling it DRY with 
white clover honey, and without the heads being 
painted. 

It neither leaks nor flavors the Honey. 

It is not necessary to paint the heads, but when 
painted I will guarantee them not to leak, and if 
well scalded, the pine will not flavor the 
honey. 

Capacity, 175 pounds Price, 80c. each. 

The 5 and 10 gallon kegs will be sold, as hereto- 
fore, at 40c. and 55c. each, respectively. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” os 





Italian Queens $ 

pee Queens.... y 000 G2 

Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 

\ Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

Sison, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 

arrival guaranteed. 

2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 

Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 
——«<,«, 





The Emerson Binder 


Is THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 
For Weekly Bee Journal.......... docs 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


ENDELSSOH) 


Co’ 


$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
Fee SItLe ab on 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in ay way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price fer this instrument. boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piane Cover, Stool YAD5 
and Book, only . 
Beanoes from our late wholesale factory price, 
#293, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order at once. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, #160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. ame. 

MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 


2ismly Box 2958, New York. 
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925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
DARWINISM with its theory of the 
evolution o man 
from the animals and his extinction at death over- 
thrown. A personal God and an eternal existence 
for man proven by science. Infidelity and Mate- 
rialism dethroned. The Wave theory of Sound, 
taught in colleges and high schools for 2,000 years, 
proven to be a stupendous scientific fallacy. Rev- 
merges gi A in Science and the most remarkable 
book of this or any other age. Royal Octavo, 528 
double column pages, handsomely bound and con- 
taining very superior likenesses of the great scien- 
tists of the age, Darwin, Huxley, Hemholtz, 
Mayer, Tyndall and Hacekel. $2, by mail, post- 
paid. Local and Travelling Agents Wanted. Cir- 
culars, with table of contents and “ opinions of 
the press,” and of Ciergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges, etc., free to all. 
SCHELL & CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y, 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to bay a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 27e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 
To avoid mistakes, the name 
should always be on each package 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





of the shipper 








Florida Land--640 Acres 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. 2% 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, # seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 


It was conveyed on Dec. 3lst, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him converse to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, on attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asma!] farm, or other desirable property 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 peotuasy illustrated pages, ie 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” ‘Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, III. 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.— 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that ist ry for fu) 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
-—-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
| success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


| Jt embraces every subject that can interest the 

| beginner in bee-culture. ‘'he engravings perfectly 

} a the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al) readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel,@ome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
a, . their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
- which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


in the 
‘armer, 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, anda springs that do notrust an’ break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON: 
Swtf Abronia, Mich. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $13.00 per bushel. 

2" I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal) did it. 


Lt. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 lbs., 42c., 
over 50 ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
lbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IH. 


AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 
wax wanted. 

l4w3yt 
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J. 8. TADLOCK. 


HONEY. 


AsI do not sell honey on commission, and buy 
only such kinds asI need in my line of trade, I 
cannot accept any shipments without previous 
correspondence. 


Ican sell Beeswax of any quality, and will pay 
the regular market price for it, in any quantity, or 
exchange for it comb foundation, without previ- 
ous Correspondence. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MARKETING HONEY 


@ Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
pamphlet on “‘ Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracted Honey.”— 
You will get many times the value of 
your 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 
that it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 








40wtf 








FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet te 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 







— 





Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a large stock of the new crop of Alsike, 
White and Sweet Clover Seeds, I can fill orders at 
3Oc. per pound, #4 per peck, or $15 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


Send for my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 


“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If 7e buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—et the best, that 
never go out—always @ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- } 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
— from 65 cts. 
$2. Our patents 
cover al] the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy . 
our eo hon- , | 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878. B 
others. 





The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 $ 00 





Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 246 inch iebeatns 150 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 2 inch..........ecccccses o 12 150 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
BEE Abdénbensaperacencaneepes ooo | 6 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Hone 
BE, Te Gan cacncscccncaaecscece 1 00 115 


bos sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 
,5end for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMAS G. NE AN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 
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UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 

the lb. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F.W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. i3wiy 
may be found on file 


THIS PAPE at Geo. P. Rowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itin NEW YORK 


Bees for Sale. 


50 Colonies ef Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 


200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


. MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan.. 


:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 0°" 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of’ 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the: 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,thougk 
not least, detailed instructions for the vuarious- 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that. 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to do without. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the: 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


=——=30°-— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All ee that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual! is tne best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEW 1s ‘IT’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the »und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual! is an» 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ll. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the times in every particular. The~ 
richest rew: awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the: 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toal ing an interest in this subj 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadin: 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e. rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is - 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
hanasomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Aoricuicrist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of wy whieh . 
hais ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
ontere. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses. 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—tot— 
PrRicE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, . 
$1.00. by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 








West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to ad 


ard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
Pa have strainers over the canal lead- 
' ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x 
For2Langstroth “ Iox 
For 3 oe ” 10x18 


r4 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
fors “* : 123¢x20 


fora “* . 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 

ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen... 

Full . Lage 
Queen, before July 1. 12, 
Same, after July 1.. ..-10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
pax es after July 1.. 2.50 


per half doz., 
after July 1.... 13. 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 


&@ For sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. 23 


HONE Y 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
fent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me two obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
Seemeuts and correspond I tfully solic- 
ited. 

R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Il. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


eoeceees+16 OO 
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Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 








SS LENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES, by 
mail] or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EARS ror THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known us Carcharo: Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 

ire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

00 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese peopie. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 








“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
- soe forAmerica. ZF Dey St., New York. 
20w1y 





THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ve and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited and published by 


Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 
"We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JoOUR- 


NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


Naseer A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 3 cents post-paid. 


&@” For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 








Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on ey 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a anata | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—$1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “ever mins pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


singe Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 7ic. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘*‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, ia paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quae. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 

oney as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 

It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 

thousands, creating a demand for honey 

everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.3; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a Goneriptien of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. . 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
= to Beginners, by ThomasG. Newman. Price 
cents. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 








